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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
Information system operated by the National Institute of Education. 
ERIC serves the educational community by disseminating educational 
research results and other resource information that can be used in de- 
veloping morc-effective educational programs, 

-The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several 
el earing ho uses in the system^ was established at the University of Oregon 
in 1966, Hie Clearinghouse and its companion units process research 
reports and journal ^tkles for announcement in ERIC's index and 
abstract bulletins. 

RcseareK reports are announced in Respurcts in Education (RIE)t 
available in many libraries ^y subscription for $42,70 a year from 
the. United States Government Printing, Office, Washington^ D.C.^0402. 
Most of the doeuments listed tni^I^czn be purchased through the 
ERIC ,Docu4iient Reproduction ServiC^igperatcd by Computer Micro- 
film International Corporation. 

Journal artieles arc, announeed in Current Index to Journ^fs in Edu- 
cation. CIJE is aUo available \^ many libraries and c^fi ordered for 
$50 a year from \f%emlllan Information, 216R Brown Street, Riverside,^ 
New Jersey 08075. Semiannual cumulations can be ordered separately. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse 
has another major function— information analysis and synthesis,. The 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, sUte^f-th«- 
knowledge papers' and other interpro^ve research studies on topies in 
its edueational area. 
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Both the National Association of Elementary School Priri' 
cipals and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Manage* 
ment are pleased to continue the School Leadership Digest^ , 
with asecond series of reports designed to offer school leaders 
essential ^nfoI7nat^on on a wide range of critical concernsJh 
education- . * 

,The SdiooJ Leadership Digest is a series of monthly reports 
on top priority issues in education. At ji time wl)en decisions 

^ in education i^nust be made on the basis of increasingly com- 
plex information, the Digest provides school administr^itors 
with concise, feadable analyses of tffe most important trends 
in schools today, as well as points up the practical implica- 
tions, of major rtsearch findings.; ' , ' . 

' By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
-the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIG 
CtearinghDuse on Educational Management. The cities in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 

' organizations. Utilizing the re^urces of the ERIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by NAESP. 

The authom>f this report, Jo AnnMazzarella, is empioyed 
by the Clearinghouse as a research analystand writer. 

•PaulL. Houts Stuart C. Smith ^ 

Director of Athlicalioiis AssislCfU Director and Editor ■ 
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INTRODUCTION 



What does a principal do? Ask a thousand principals and 
get a thousand different answers. From country school to 
urban ghetto^ from affluent suburbHo working-class neigh- 
borhood, principals' roles are as varicc! as their surroundings 
and almost as difficult to generalize about. As Houts put it 
in a 1975 article, "the principalship isjiist varied enough that, 
like India '(or New York City), almost Anything , one says 
aBfout it'might-be true/*- 

No part of the principalis role is debated with more fervor 
than the role he or she mtist play in the instructional program. 
Most of the intensity centers around the contention that 
principals ought to be "instructional leaders/'The tAskof the 
instructional lender is the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching. It is.also to lead faculty in making decisions about 
the learning that js to go on in the school. These decisions 
may concern everything from needed changes in curriculum 
tp. evaluation of faculty, from the writing of performance- 
based objectives for the school to organization of inservice 
programs for teaiohers. 

One jmagjnes that the first school principals could rather 
easily juggle a number of roles in the smaller school arf?l sim- 
pler worW of the early nineteenth century. The ^^principal 
teacher'* of a two- or three-room school could handle admin- 
istrative duties and a sizable teaching load without feeling 
overburdened or confused about where emphasis ought to be 
plaeedp ^ — 

■ As cities grew and schools along with them> the principal's 
role> too> grcvir in power and scope until well into the nine* 
tcerith century /The period from 1890 to the end of the First 
World War has been called by Reich the" "golden age of the 
elementary schooj^ princjpalship^*' Reich- maintains that 
'^'tei^cher *feieetioh, placement, promotion and salaries were" 
almost completely under [the principalis] jurisdiction, , . 



}ic was able to rnodify the course of study and teaching 

uictliqds whenever he saw fit.** * 

'^During this period, the prineipal clearly had tbe power 
(though not always the desire) to be the instructional leader 
of the scliool. Many principals at this time exereised their 
- power over teachers without restraint. They ruled as despots 
(benevolent^ let us hope) over the tcaehers who werein'their 
eonnnand. * 

Sinec that period, however, the prineipal \vho cQuld do all 
things and be all thmg£^ to everyone has gnulually disappeared. 
The prineifjal of today*s lai^e and'eomplcx school is over- 
whelmed b^ the dail> housekeeping duties of ^Sidminis^trivia.^' 
Most principals simpl> don*t have tim^ for the jnstr'uett<<^nal 
pro^^ram. , : " ' 

As school systems have becoing more bureaucratie, niany 
pjrhicipals ha\e^come~to feel like little more than^superintend- 
eiKs' clerks. In the last ten years, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents ha\e demanded tlutt principals relinquish eontrol over 
what is taught, and how it is to be taught. And, as if this 
weren^t cno^igh, in jrcspfonse to all these changes, prq>aratory, 
programs for prineipals li^ave come to stress aclmjnist ration 
rather than curriculum. The result Jias been* the creation of 
prineipals who, bewildered by a myj-iad of new learning 
programs^ teaching techniques, and methods^of school or^jani- 
Aition.'feel unp}:epared to be instruetional leaders even if 
they have the power to be. r/ 

hi spite of all these cojistrahUs,.the vision of the principal' 
as instructional leader has not vanished. In fact, discussion 
about whether the principal ought to be an instruecional^ 
leader and what xhib instructional leader ought to do is still 
very nuieh nljve. 




f^E INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER DOE^l 
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A I though, the principalslijp^has existed for ijlmost a century 
anc a hair, its duties arc far from being- thiseled in stone. As 
Wajstaff 'points out, in most states the duties of tjie principar 
are not defined at all. Wfiile this ambigutty creates much con* 
fusion and anxiet\^f it is also an opportunity. It nieans tliat 
lesally; at lea^t, principalis are siill free ,io interpret t^eir role 
itifLhe irtstriiction^ii profiram as they scejRt. / 



/ 
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iln an average school organized in^rutl^T traditional TOys,^ 
lat can a princip<d who is concerned with improvement of^^ 
e instructional^' prograinr do? S,nggJ(j§tions a|>ound. | 
Ja^bson, L()gsdon^ and Wie^mau'^ave nt^ed some of th(j 
3St basic ways that principals can inflneijce the instruc 
tional program: ^ ! . \ 

• orjenting faculty in new teaching techniques^ 
planning and supervising inservice -trahiing prfitgrams ^ 
and by holding demonstration lessorts \ / 

• making classroom vi^ts, evaluating and giving fec^ 
* back tp-teachcpS"--— " - ■ 

• involving parents, teachers, counselors, and-adminis^ 
trators in developing the grading sy^tein 

• supervising the testing program and making sure that 
tests are providing the kinds of information needed 

John Jenkins sees the principaPs position in the instruc- 
tional program as still being based on his function as the 
"principal teacher/'cHc suggests that principals 

• sehedul^ time for teachers to visit to discuss their 
concerns on a first-come first^servecl basis 

• visit meetings of teac hing teams and de ^.ail]ncnts — — 
^•-deTOt^afleast one faculty meeting a month to what 

^ 4 is ttappfning m each instructional area 

t 
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Jcnkins'^cs'tlic mstructional jcadcr as one who is open to 
teachers' suggestions about eurHculum and'becomcs involved 
in^what they^are'doirig. ' > ^ 
^" Klopf^ in a ,1972 artiele^ sutes that wliat he ealls an^'^cdu- 
auiona) leader)' eommunieates his or her own philosophy 
and goals to teaelicrs so ns'to enable theA to funetion more 

' effeetively. This leader also "develQps- a. school environmeiy 
rich with materials and hutnan resourees." Klopf presents^ 
lengthy list of. what* lie cal^' functional eompeteneies*' of an 
education^tl leader. 'Ono most unusual item in this list is; what 
-might be termed the role of dia^nostieian. Klopf'fecls that 
pr'meipals must have the ability to assist the teaehmg staff 
^ in dit^gnosing the learning need^ and styles of ehildren anc^Jn 
idcn:tifying students with special nceds^ strengths, abilities, 
interests, and eoneerns. • * ■ \ 

""Anuing the many funetions suggested by Shuster and 
Stavart, a notablc^^ne is the role principals can play as 
liaison between thC school and community^. The^ authors 
view principals ^s both servants and leaders of their com- 
munities. They must see to providing the kinds'of educa- 
tional experienced communities waiit^ while at the same time 

. trying to change the outmoded or mistaken ideas citizetis 
may have about their educational needs. 
Needless to say, the duties listed here<re(]uire much knowl- * 

'>cdge and expertise— more knowledge and expertise than 

' many principals have. The prinejpal who eould perform all of 
thtin successfully would he an outstanding instructional 
leader indeed. . . * ' * " 

: The Role of Innovator 

No matter what one sees as the cure for today^s educa- 
tional ills^ almost '^vf^ryone agrees that .the prescriptions not. 
mprely "more of the same." Change is necessary if we arc go- 

ing^to-meet"Oui^edw;jttdRal^oals, and many bclibve that the 

key figure in plans to malfe*changcs in the schools is the 
principal acting as instructional leader. Mitchell states: 

* ^ ^k>re than ju5t competent hiansgeinent b neces»ry to bring 
about thoroughgoing refomi in the long-lerVn pi^blic interest. 
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WKen all is s^\d and done, nolhing will change ynlcs* cduca*^ ^ 
lional leadership begins lo set Ihe wheels of change in r^oiion. 

Th1^ idea is based on ilie knowledge that cbajige does not 
just happen. Someone musi instigate it nnd^provjde needed 
support and exj^'Viise wt^lc it isliappeniitg. The {^incipal is 
in^ unique position to doaltis. I 

Weisclia(i!e notes that the principal is espeejalty qble (o 
sense when change is needed because teaehers complain first 
to him of irrelevant programs and outdated approaches. Weiss 
sttggests a plan by which principals instigate change whenever 
they sepse any of these conditions: 

• (lissatisfactioti by teachers and students with the prtfs* 
. ent projgrant V 

i failure of staff and ^students to tttilizO their full 
' abilities ' ' 

* presstire by pacents 

^Weiss dten sug^sts that, the |)rhicipa1 appoint a committee 
to ex|)lore school problems and possible solutions, The next 
^iteps'are guiding staff in the devc'lo])mettt of a change prb* 
- posalf bringing in necessary outside expertise^ and keeping 
sttidentsand community informed. 

Jttst as change js not likely to happen without the prjttci* 
paPs leadership, it can be effectively uiKlertnined by the prin- 
cipal's disinterest or op|)ositionr as Sarason points out: 

One can r^lign forces of power, change adrntnistrative struc* 

tures, and Incncase budgets for materials and new personnel, 

but tht intended effects of all these changes will be drastically^ 

^ dtlmed by principals whose. past experiences and training, in« 

teracting with certain* personality factors, ill prepare them for 

the role of educational and intellectual leader. * 

* 

It appears tltat principals are in a utiique position to either 
instigate or sabotage needed. innovation. 

New and Future Roles 



As school Jijjrganizat ion and cttrrtcnla change, the principal's 
role chatiges too, and in a few years an ittstructtonal leader 
may have entirely different ditties than he has today. 
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One brancl-ii^w rote for ilic |irhicip;il .is ihalin a muliiunii 
scliool, JiiGobsqn^ i-ogsdon, iiiui Wicgiium note th;ii tlic func- 
tioHXJrihc |iri;ici|'>al in ihc ii)n)tuihit sc.iooLis ili;it of coor- 
dmating ihc efforts of tlic ifiijt Icadcr^^liis emphasis on the' 
role ut coordinator apf^cars again and aj;itin in the literature 
on new roles Tor the principal. : ^^^^ 

Peterson delhieatCs the duties of the p; incipal in the school ' 
nsing team teaching, lie' stresses that t)ie principal, though 
the finj^ clecisioii'maker in the school^ "^^^ ^aro many func- 
tions with the lead teathers, hichuhng eWilnation of teachers 
and )irepjrjhg new. materials. Among tl\c principals duties 
that .are unique to this type of scliool are making sure leams 
^ire properh organized, co-ordinating tj^am {traders, and chair- 
hii* an instntetional imt^ruvement ciinnni".t;:L" ipade np Df lead 
teachers. . . . 

The role of coordmau^t appears again in Tenipleton's 
^ynthe^is of the opinions of several anthors ahont principals 
m nniti/(:d differentiated staffhig schools. The consensus here * 
seenih 4)1 be that principals in ihisHnie of s Jiool must coor- 
dinate the work of \arious p;ronp$ niid resolve group conflict, 
Ahove alh'they sha^e decision-matihg\viih ihe entire^staff. 

Mattaliano outlines the role of the principal in the school 
thnt u^es niiniiigeinent*' hy heh<'tviontl ohjecti^^es* Here the 
princ^ipal must confei* with those lihove (such ns the superin- 
tendent) and wjth those below (teachers and chairmen) in 
an effort to determine whnt objectifies should be set -for the 
school, .\gahi emphasis Is on piirticipatory planning. 

Uarth has noted the uniqn<^ fnncF^n of a principal in 
cfiat);v of a ^'pluralistic" school^ [luit is^ oi^e'that contains.^ 
both traditional and open classrooms., :\ principal here m,ust ' 
mediate between die different vje\\*s of education. He must;' 
* sii|1)iort each tea<^her*s conviclicins and judgments (whether 
traditional or '*opeir') and be able to interpret elassrooms to 
parents. ; - * 

Hedges fech tlut }itilizing cohiputers in the instructional 
program i^ one 6r the future rol^ of the^princii'ial. lie be* 
lieves that principals inu^t become aware of the potentialities 
for iisiug Lonipiiters for such thiii;;s as drill and practice^ 



individualized icsiing,^ and problem -solving. Hc .suggcsts that 
administrators take a course in progrmnining langciagc^ cn- 
, courage teachers to do the same; and persuade the school 
board to rent a single computer t^rntinalas a start. 

The duties of an instructional leader are many and varied 
<im\ changing every day. h is tto wonder that Reich has called 
the principalship *^such a vital and evolving institu^n that 
it never stand^ still long enotigh for its picture to be taken/' 
, In spite of these many concrete suggestions concerning 
specific dij^ies, there are no easy recipt^^^rVmaking an in* 
strut-UonaJ leader. There are still many probletis ^hat no one 
. . \ know^ how to solve. Sanison has listed sonitiof the inbst 
\ difficult questions that plague the principal! 

\ In what relationship shouki he be to what children (.^perieuce 

. ^ in classrooms? How does he get certain teacher^ to change 

^ lUeir practices and attitudes? What dbeS one do when one feels 
, that ^ prol>tem child is a reflection of a problem teacher? Uow 
' should he handle the situation in which a complaint by « 

parent about a teacher may be kgitimatc? On whose £kle is the 

principal: child? teacher? SyStt.'m? neighborhood? * 
^ - ^ % 

■ The number of things a principal can do to improvt: tjie 

in£^trut.tional.prograni ii endless. Fc\j;,a principal w^ho has the 

* tiine^ expertise, ^ivl fortitude iiecessj^y for tacklitig difficult 

*^ 'problems^ there \t> opportunity for unlimitc<l growth. 



SHOULD THE PRINCIPAL BE 
, INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER? 



Feelings run strong in the controversy ovcr^^whether prin- 
cipals can or ought to be instructional leaders in their schools. 
A vociferous majority maintains that principals have a great 
deal of influence on the learning that goes on in their schools 
and that they ought' to exercise this influence more. Dis* 
senters maintain that principals do not and should not have 
real power. ^ 

^ ' The Call to Leadership 

One sweeping statement concerning the importance of the 
principal is found the report issued by the Congress of the 
United States, Senate Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity/ ^ - - - 

in many ways the school principal is the most important 
and mDuential individu^ in any school.^c {5 the person re* 
sponsible for all ihe activilk? that occur in ^nd around the 
school building. It is his leadership that set^ the tone of the 
' ^^choo]^ the climate foiv learning, the level of professionalism 
and morale of teachers and the degree of concern for what 
students may or may not become. He is the main Jink between 
the school and the community and the way lie performs in 
that capacity largely determines the atUtudes of students- and 
parents about the school. Jf ^ school b a vibrant, innovative, 
child-centered place; if it. h^ a reputation for excellence in 
teaching; if students are performing to the best of their ability 
one ean almost always point to the principars leadership as 
the key to suceesSf 

* 

This report gives a number of recommendations for "revital- 
izing the role of the school principal/* the most important 
being :\idi the principal should be given more autonomy and 
re5])onsil)ility for tht: improvement of instruction. 

In his examination of th^ principalship^ Mitchell cites sev- 
eral studies of the principal's effect on the school and con* 
chtdes that '^the principal is easily identifiable a^ the key 

u ■ 



determiner of climaie in the school." He sees that one way 
principals influence learning is through teachers. When ad* 
ministraiors offer te*ich.crs support an<l assistance in instruc- 
tion^ tenchers are better able fo do their jobs. Mitchell 
concludes^ 'There is no question but that the principal has a 
great influence on teacher morale and performance in the 
cLiSsroom ;in<l, consequently^ on how well or whether pupils 
learn." 

Goldhammer .md his colleagues^ after 291 interviews with 
practicing school principals^ deduced that- good principals can 
instill enthusiasm in staffs raise teacher morale, and lead 
te.ichcrs and p.ireius in devising new strategies to overcome 
tlcfictencies- in their ''schools. After an unusually complete and 
well-written .in<il>sis of the problems of^the prineipal^ they 
conclude that the leadership qualities of the pripjcipal^n ae 
tennine whether a school is a succes^)r'(ailure or^ as they 
])ut it, a "beacon of brilliance'* or "ptSthole of pestilence/* 

If principals can have such a dramatic effect on .what goes 
on in the school^ many au^thors maintain they ought to take , 
seriuusl\ their roles as instructional leaders. Houts, writing 
on the 1975 Belmoiu conference on ^he principalship^ re- 
ports that "aln\ost all partittpants.fcit that principals should 
exercise an educational leadersliip role to a far greater extent 
than they presently are and spend much less time on mana* 
gerial or housekec*ping tasks. Ilouts and thl' participants 
based their recommendation on the contention that it is pos- 
sible to reassign all the tasks of thcvprincipal to-<?;A^r mem- 
bers of the school staff- all tasks^ that is^ except leadership. 
On the subject of leadership, Houts reiterates Guldhammer'^ 
conclusion that "all of our studies of organiisation show that 
a leaderless organization is a disparate organization^ one that' 
cannot mobiU/.e its resources to achievejts ends/*' 

* The Dissenters 

A few authors advocate that the principal turn a deaf.ear 
to the call for leadership. Hoth^ for example, sugg.ests iftiat 
the role of instructional leader is not appropriate for princi- 
pals, lie believes that basic curricular decisions are,best made 



by mure qiialirio^l curriculum ^poci.ilisib »uid teachers. In liis 
lUe principal is rospuii^ible fur tlie croatiun ufa "^oud 
climalo for kjrning** in the school (iiichuling budget prepara- 
tion, communic.itionb t'unctiun^^ and other administratite 
duties) and doo^ nut ha\o time for the^btrnctiuiul program. 

Mycr^ iTTaintains that the principal is nut a lender in thc 
schuol hut rather a "functionary/* uno whu^ in effect, works 
for teachers and neither has nur unght to Iia\e puwer. Myers^ 
instead uf exhorting principals to hecome in^tructiunal lead- 
ers^Jitdcls-Uiat they 5^anld'accepl their subordinate rotes as 
Tnncticniaricb, for^^etting their beliefs abuut what is best for 
the instructjunal prugiani in fa^or of beliefs uf the teachers. 

Iloban, the most radical of the di^^enter^, maintains that 
the position of j>rincipal ought to di^ippear altogether. Ad- 
\ocating the **schoul without a prhicipal/* [I(}ban would ttirii 
instructional duties o>er tu teachers and an elected dean of 
studies. Me maintains that teachers will no.t follow the prin^ 
x:ipars lead because they belie\e that principals arc* selected 
merely because thc^ are '*ardeiu defenders of the statns quo.** 
Hoban holds that teachers are alienated by the principal *s 
st<;reotype that "combines the stern values of the American 
Gothic with the easy ambience of Rot<iri»n ^ood chCer,'* 

Before anyone quickly takes sides in this(con'trovcrsy, per- 
haps a reminder is iif order that 4he situatnun as it now is 
should not be \iewed as imnnitahly fixed. Principals can be' 
given more time and expertise^ and Uicse^oupted with it 
^ willingncsSt.^tic^ break out of their stej'eot^)J)e'^ can increase 
their inflfieiice with teachers. Certainly^ whoever is in charge 
must be more than^l loeh*s kind of building manager or Myers' 
fnnction^iry. To \mp\y that today's principals must merely 
self-destmu or,.pcihaps hkc.kmmiiij^fs^ iniirch-en masse hito 
the sca> i:; patently unrealistie. ^ ^ 

In spite of fierce power ''struggles between principals and 
teaUiers, there still a leadership vacijnm in many schools^^ 
and^ as has been pointed out^ a leaderless school is severely 
cripplc*d. Oiil^ a person in the position of principal whether 
appointed in ific traditional way or elected like IIoban*s dean 
of ^ttidies^ can fill the leadership void, 



ROADBLOCKS.TO EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 



One reason tlie princip^rs role in ihe instructional progrum 
is written about with so much fervor is ^hai most principals 
^loday liiive almost nothing at all to do with instruction. Al- 
tltotigli It is diffiadt to find data on ihe actual functioning of 
AmetiaL's scliaol prbicii)als^^Lwo sttulies^ .one by. Fredericks 
and another by Cuttitta, indicate that New York City prin' 
cipjis make very few dccisicTOT^arding curriculum. In a 
iy74 article, .\lcNally summarize^ the opinions expressed by 
a number of educators in a National Elementary Principal 
four-issue .series on the priiicipalship: 

There is one opinion^ how.cvert ihat is wldeJy shared* For a 
variety oT reasons, which arc ofien (perhaps eVen usually) 
beyond ihe prineipars.- eontroU pritieipals are not exereisii^ 
lo any considerable degree the instructional and program lead- 
ership function that b widely agreed lo be their most import 
tani responsibiiiiy. 

It Stems significant, too, thai in writings about curriculum de- 
velopment the role of tlie principal is conspicuously ignored. 

It is no wonder that few principals iirc instructional lead- 
CTS. There are so mjny'rojdblocks to successful instructional 
leadership that one can hardly ^ec the toad. 

Lack of Time, Power, and Preparation 

C^e hu^c barrier to instructional leadership is lack ^f time 
for tlie instntctionarpVogram, Many principal^ are burdened 
with sgch things as^ handling discipline problems^ managing 
a food service, assigning' room^, ari^anging schedules^ ordering 
b6oks and supplies^ and making up bus schedules. Overloaded 
\yith administrative details^ many principals are forced to 
Jprlegate the instructional program Co the position of some-.* 
^hing*^to attend lo **M there's time." For most principals^ 
there rarely ever is. 
^notfier roadhiocli is the fact that many school boards and 




decisions about the instructional prognftn. They 'arc not au* 
thori'zcd to hire and fire faculty^ niake decisions about how 
money is to be spent, or choose teaching materials. As Gas- 
son points out, 

The central office hierarchy regards the school principal as an 
agent of^tht superintendent. The principal may ostensibly run 
the school, but in realit-/ he acts ^ ^ vehicle to. transmit and 
implement edicts from the office. As ajesult, the principal and ' 
his teachers have become cogS fixed into a large, impersonal, 
machine that depends o n the machinist (superintenflent^ to ] 
k<rep^TiyT50ig:Tmiiurnriiy luDricat'eci. _ 



In this arrangement, opportunities for a principal jto exercise \ 
instructional leadcrship.are rai^. 

Goldhammcr and his colleagues believe that ^^perhaps the 
most critical problem faced by the elementary school princi- 
pal today is the general ambiguity oC his position in the edu* 
^ cational community/* They point oijt that "there is no viable, 
systematic rationale for the elementary sehool principalship 
to determine expectations ^for perfqrmance; no criteria exists 
through which performance can be measured**' ^ , 

Role ambiguity* blocks instructional' leadership because 
many principals arc not stiro what instructional leaders do or^ 
even if they ouglu to be instructibrjaljeiiders at all? Principals 
often iCScapc from this role ambiguity tJy immersing them- 
selves in their administrative dijties, becomti^g. managers and 
disciplinarians rather than instructional leaders. 

One reason many principals ai^e hot inslructionaMeadcrs is ^ 
lack of prepai'tttion. for the jot>* Many preparation progranis 

..'..^are-:ioO' theoretical and- lack experience conipo'nerits/Most 

.programs emphasize the ^ministrative facets of the job, 
;'ather than curriculum or humat^relations aspects. Mitchell, 
quoting a study by Gross^ maintains that the academic ^ro* 
grams now existing don't prodoce effective instructional lead* 
ers. He goes so' Tar-as to say, ^ " • , - 

^_^-_fncfeasmgly it has been demonstrated that the effectiveness of 

the manager cannot be predicted by the ntmiber of degrees he' 
holds, the gr^^s he receive in school or the formal mans^ge- 
, menl e(lucati6n programs he attends. Academic achievement is 
not 5^alrd yardstick by wHich to measure leadership potential. 

. « 12 ' - * ' , * 
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Both lloius atui Mitchell believe principals are not given 
enough experience in other areas besides education (such as 
social service and national government) toachievc the breadtli 
and diversity of experience necessary for thejol), 

One answer to the problem of lack of prepanUion is inserv- 
ice programs to give principals the training they so desperately 
need- And yet \ ery few school systems provide such training 
for administrators, as McNally comments in a'1975 article: 

Any modern product ion -for -pro fit enterprise that failed to 
provide for tile retraining of workers to cope ivtth changing 
technology and product design would soon go Out of business. 
Vet, well 'Conceived provisions for the inservice development 
of principals are rare In school systems uf this country, . 

Inroads of Teachers, Parents, and Students 

^ianv authorities on the principalship have noted that the 
principals autonomy as an instructional leader Js' oftgn, 
eroded hy coIlcLlive bargaining. Epstein states, "Principals, 
ha\ing neither heen cons«lte<l nor asked to participate, often 
learti many times too late. that their duties and authority as 
printipafs have been considerably aller<jd by the new teacher- 
boar<l agreement/*Wagstaff takes the argument a step further: 

As. teachers gain power, principals tend lo.lose it. But there is 
'no concomitant loss in responsibility, {n other word s,.prf net- 
pals are still expected to develop ^nd Vnaihtain good educa- 
tional programs without the power to determine the bcsj^ust^-^ 
j; of thcir.pdmary.resource— teacher^, 

T<5>ichers itre not the only ones wanting to share in, decision- 
'making about the insUucti&nal program. Increasing numbers 
of parenjs.and o^yj^r citizens also believe tliaf t^cy ought io 
navc'the final say about ^what goes on in tlie school. Students 
too demand a voice in curriculum tTMitters, Pushed by super- 
inten<lents from above, citizens from the side, and students 
and reachers from below, many principals feel urfable to lead- 
er even to respond to so many conflieting demands. Mitehell 
says it well: 

The principal today is a man 'cifught in the middle. He is sup' 
posed to speak for his schcol^-hja^.tca^hers^ his pupUs, and the 
" noigHBorhbod , hoping to provklc^br everybody the elements 
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i qt good cdliication. But at the same time, he \s supposed to 
represent ihe school board and the cenlral office of l^ie local 
^hool system and enforce their po lie f^s, II is not always easy 
to harmonize ihe two functions, ^ ^ 

Myers claims that most principals have very little power to 
control the^actions of teacliers because they art able neither 
to pimish nor reward teachers. lie holds that principals who 
are unable to hire or fire or ^en control the teaching assign- 
ments of tJieir faculties have no way of coercing faculty to 
implement curricutar decisions. "ThescTprincipais feel power- 
less when faced with faculty opposition, 

'Xhc.barriers-to btrcoming an instructional leader are many: 
hack"Of-time^ .power, clear J^ple defitiition^ and preparation, 
plus tlic f^ict that almost everyone else seems to want to take 
over the leadership role. For today's principal^ is being an 
instruclional leader still j>ossible? 
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GETTING AROUNO THE ROADBLOCKS. 
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Yes, there is Otiountainous paperwork, many demands, increasr 
ing reguJdtory contractv intensifying outside pressures^ and 
only the prospect of more to come. Equally clear U the fact 
that the principal cinnot hold Mck his- commitment and 
merely Jet the *'beast'* take him down the road in whatever 
direction suils its fancyl Weischadl^ 

There is some Itopc for tkc principal who, in 5pitc of all 
the obstacles, ct^ooscs to travel down the rOad to instruc- 
tional leadership. There are no easy or fast routes, but there 
arc some tecliniqties for vanquishing the *'beast" and forget- 
ting around the roadblocks. . ■ 

Help! ^ 

For a principal who is overburdened with administrative 
and disciplinary duties, the prospect of being an instructional 
leader is nothing morejthan a rosy'^drCam, A great number of^ 
authors insisMji*UJxUic inslructionarieaacrs, prtnctpflls 
"must have assistance."' 

One way assistants can free the instructional leader is by 
takirig over the principal's a<iministrative functions. The re- 
port of the Senatp Select Committee ^n Equal Educational 
Opportunity issued by Congress recommends the institution of 
a school administrator <>r manager *VesponsibJe for noneduca- 
tional, administrative and managerial funct]on,s:'at the scRool/* 

The school manager need not have th<: qualifications or 
command the salai.y of the principal. G51dhammer,'as quoted 
by Hoiits in fheir 1974 conversJf^on, notes 

you don^t need a master's degreeto devise a playground sched- 
ule or to order the toilet paper. Schools have been penny wis« 
and dollar foolish. They take a professional, who should com- 
mand a professional salary, and burden him with chores that 
somebody ^Vith^^a good h^gh school education could do. It's 
about time we reserve that professional capability for strictly ^ 
professional responsibilities. 
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Trump presents an or^janizatiorial model for a school of 
approximately 1,200 students. It includes four administra- 
tive positions: * , , ' 
^ a principal wlio^ends 3/4 time on instructional im- 
, provement and 1/4 time on managefrtbnt * 

- an assistant principal in chargc^of instruction 

a building adininistrator and external relations director 
a personnel administrator and activities director 
Having this much help may seem like a fantasy to mo^l prin- 
cipals, yet suctj organization is necessary if the many and 
complex duties that fitce the |)rincipal of a largtf school are to 
be completed. 

One. successful example of ^ principal'building ma na,c;er 
team is the duo who manage two elementary schools in Au- 
rora, Colorado. McPhee e^plairx^ that the building manager 
handles sncli things as ordering supplfes, drawing up budgets, 
and supervising custodians and the liinch room. The regular 
principal^ freed fr cffl administrative duties, reports that he is 
^"^dl>I<r to *'more thXin do^ible" the time he spends on instruc- 
, tion. SiPce the buildiiig .manager earns less than the principal, 
and the ^air jointly manage two schools, cost is le^s than in 
the traditional one principaKone school arrangement- 

Another approach , descnl5td by Burgess, is that of hiring 
an assistant priiicipal to help with curricular duties. In this 
arrangement:, the principdl delegates to the assistant principal 
. sucli instructional dutijes as becoming informed of current 
curriailar developments, arranging and coordinating inservicQ 
education, working with inexperienced teachers, or involving 
teachers in curricular planning. With such assistance, princi- 
pals can spend as much or as little time on cuiriculum as they 
want to and still feeLconfident that the instructional program 
is receiving the attention it needs.. It seems like a good solu^ 
tion for principals who lack sufficient interest in or prepara- 
tion for managing instruction, 

for schools in wliicli' financial constraints make the hiring 
of assistants impossible, Weischadle suggests that principals 
might obtain volunteer assistance from^teachers asj^fririg to 



the principalship who wish '.o gain administrattve experience. 
Such a position might be accompanied by released time or 
suspension of certain duties. 

The Autonomous School 

*■ 

If principals are to achieve true Vst rue tional leaderships 
they must be freed from domination by the central office 
and the school board, Shust^r and Stewart maintain that the 
i^ovement toward decentralization and community control 
of schools will produce vyhat they call the ''autonomous 
school/' In ah autonomous" school, decisions regarding th^ 
instruciioifal" program wotiTd be made at the building level. 

Shuster and Stewart envision decisions about the school^ 
staff, and, most importantly^ the budget being made -by the 
principal with hiucK input from faculty and a local advisory 
committee or schotfl board. In this sort of school the princi- 
* pal y^oiM no longer be merely a clerk who handles edicts 
from the central office. Instead^ he would lead citizens and 
staff in making decisions about education, 
■ At a time when many others are bemoaning the principaPs- 
lack -of poWer^ Shuster an^ Stewart^s assurance that the day 
of the autonomous school is slated, to appear soon on the 
scho61 calendar seems a bit too optimistic. Ye( there is talk 
of decentralization in all fai:ets of American life -including 
eduaition, Tlic decentralized school certainly would be an' 
answer to th'e roadblock of Jack of power—that is> (/^the com* 
munity that controls the school j;vill realize the unique con- 
tribution that a principaUinstructional leader can make and 
give him t^e share of power that ^the school board and central, 
office now refuse to relinquish, 

Sharing Power * ' * 

Pnneipals who have been given sufficient assistance and 
who are deternriined to become instructional leaders in spite 
of the many constraints placed on them will> nevertheii;ss> be 
unable to succeed if they try to function as the kind of bfi- 
-nevofent despots who occupied the principalship in tKe late 
nineteenth century. As Kenneth Jenkins puts it> *'No longer* 
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Can the successful coach dream of ^retiring* to the sanctity of 
the main office^ safe in the knowledge that he need only say,/ 
^jump^ to hear. a euphonious chorus of *how high* froip his 
(or her) faculty^ students^ and community/^ 

{Principals today can have real influence on their faculties 
only \t they learti to work togaher with them in planning 
and making decisions about the instructional program/ro be 
successful* a principal must beviewed as a facilitatcgror helper 
rather than "the boss/' Paradoxically* the .principal who 
wants to get around tlic^roadblock of lack of power will have 
tO"share:powerwith others, 

Knoop and O'Reilly report that of 192 teachers they 
queried* only one wanted the principal to have sole responsi* 
bility for planning. Qr evaluating curriculum. Xfost felt that 
these decisions ought to be made either by majority vote of 
teachers and principal or by the principal with a lot of input 
froni teachers. Principals who involve staff in decision-making 
are not abdicating their responsibilities as iitstructjonal lead- 
ers but rather sharing them, Their funaion is to encourage, 
inspire* and prod* teachers to join together ifnd think* talk* 
and make decisions abottt the improvement of instruction. 
These sorts of iictivities are rare in schools and almost never 
take place unless performed under the guiding hand of the 
principal. ^ - ' 

A stMdy by Baldcrson, offers a possible answer to Myers* 
contention that principals cannot be effective leaders because 
they cannot reward or punisl^i^ teachers. In a survey of 426 
t<;acli<;rs in 41 Canadian schools* he found thil the reason 
teachers acquiesced to principal ^demands was tmjir percep- 
tion of the ^principals' expertise rather, than any rewards or 
punisliments. This finding has clear implications: principals 
can no longer control others through the. use of pure power. 
They must rely on expertise andHi^fluence to convince others 
to work with them in getting things doh . 

Students* too* are insisting on contributing to cunricular 
decisions. An administratQ^ who wants to have real influence 
over students will make sure that they are involved in mak- 
ing decisions in tlie classroom and in com'mittees. Anderson 
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suggests that one way teachers and students can be involved 
is to set aside the first 30 minutes of each day for the entire 
school to study and make recommendations concerning 
school problems. He maintains that one of the most* effective 
ways a principal can lead is to provide time for teach^ersand 
students to make thp changes that are neejicd. 

Klopf, in a 1974^ volume, disculscs^tli? duties of the priri- 
cipal, who is **the key person in the school responsible for ' 
staff development^" Here the principal becomes an instruc 
,tional leader by a^ctiug in the capacity of facilitator— one who 
helps others achieve important goals, 

Klopf maintains that the principal must perform such 
duties'as 

• helping ^taff and community develop an assessment 
program 

• helping j^taff and community develop educational 
goals 

• helping tea9hers'develop .procedures for diagnosing 
the learning needs of childR*n 

• providing released time for inservicc training 

• training teachers in new behaviors ^ ' t 

Siiice staff development requires that the principal help 
others aiuM provide them with oppartunities for growth, it 
can be another wayjor the principal to share his power. 

" ^ Preparation / 

V Two innoi^ative programs offer promise that principals can 
bo trained to perform the complex and demanding reJe of 
instructional leader. 

Davis describes a program fgrtbe preparation of se<:ondary 
school^administrators ajt Southern Connecticut State Cqllege. 
This program has an emphasis on the study of instruction and 
curricnlar design, modern school organization' (such as team 
teaehiug or flexible scheduling), and human relations. The 
program uses field experience and simulation exercises well 
aSfSmall'group dynamics sessions to help principals learn to 
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handle ihe>hid of problems Jthey must face as msiruttiona] 
leaders. Although evaluative daiajire not available, tliis expe- 
'^riential program appears to be more useful for training jprinei- 
pals than are the ciirrent theoretically based programs. 

But what about prineipals, serving, in sehools now? Even 
more important than preservicc programs are inserviee pro- 
grams for the vast numbers of.principals who are right now 
faced With the task of being edueational leaders. * 

Burncs and her colleagues describe an cxtrcifiely promising 
pilot program designed lo train sehool principals to be'cdiica; 
tiona) leaders. The J972-73' C\Ui^ Pfogrjam eonsisted of in- 
tensive work by i2 partieipants who were at the same time 
actively involved in ^ their 'r^?les as principals in New York 
schools. The program included' such objectives as efia^ling 
participants to ^ ^ '^^ ^ 

• become aware of fjierftselves as educational leaders 

• . define edueirtion^fil goals and of)jtfctives 

• *conduet staff (development program^ 
^\assess the compfetencie/6P their staffs 

become cogipelv $ iiT^currici|liMTi development 



Also^stressed were^human relations, communication skills, 
tolerance of doiiflict^ and opennc:^^ to the ideas and opinions 
- of othprsi Techniques' used included role playing, analyzing 
videotapes of themselves and others, staff sessions for the 
, development of objectives afnd strategies, and*visiting ^nd 
making observations in oiher schools. Significantly, the kirids 
^i^^ of strategies rated leasts effective by participants were reading, 
traditional type^s of courses, and tjse oTconsulC^nts, yet these 
are thcstraiefj^es most often used today in inserviee edueation. 

The program .was unanimously rated as '*a significant 
growth experience" by participants, who ielt that it" was di- 
reetly responsible^ for several improvtfjjnents Jn their schopIs^ 
increased-, staff involvement 'ia planning, improved staff 
morale, developmenjl 6i *ilternative edtiCqitional progrgiiis, in- 
stitution of new courses, and.ercati6n of a humanisticf^cduea^> 
tion program for thcf entire-school. ,^ 
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CONCLUSfON [ 



When askod by Brown how the principalship had^changcd 
over the last several years^ one .principal replied simply^ "It's 
harder now," i " ' . . 

Certainly that sums it up* It's harder to handle the com- 
plexhy of things that need to be done in the time available^ 
harder to act when one*s autonomy is being eroded^ harder to 
know what to,do andliow to do it when pne's role is ambigU' 
ous and changing cvery"^ day. And in the face of all this» 
harder; certainly, to be a true instructional leader. ^ 

Yet instructional leadership is possible— if not now> at least 
in the future, A principal, benefitting from good preservice 
and inservicc preparation programs^ working'^in an **autonO' 
mqus school^" with sufficient assistance and a willingness to 
lead rather than rule, can have enormous influence on . the 
'instructional [Jrogram. ^ * - , 

Even in the most perfect situation, of course, the job of 
instructional leader will be hard, as all jobs th^our complex 
society "^arc hard and likely to get^harder. And yet, if educa^ 
tion is*^^ecessary (and how are we to survive without it?), 
then decisions about education must be made, and someone 
has to make them. If principals donh lead their schools and 
communities in making thes^f decisions, who will? 
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